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The remaining Chap- 
ters of the Virginia Baptist 
Chronicle will be published in 
some of the subsequent num- 
bers of the Correspondent; but 
for certain ouliles is suspend- 
ed for the present. 





EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY. 
From asmall work, entrtled, “ Remarks 
on the Internal Evidence for the 
Truth of Revealed Religion,” we 
make the following extract; not for 
the want of other matter, but from 
the conviction that the observations 
herein contained, will be read with 
unusual interest. The author 1s Mr. 
T. Erskine. His talents and piety 
are alone sufficient to recommed the 
work. Ed. Star. 
The reasonableness of a reli- 
gion seems to me to consist in 
there being a direct and natur- 
al connexion between a believ- 
ing the doctrines which it in- 
culcates, and a being formed 
by these to the character which 
it recommends. If the belief of 
the doctrines has no tendency 
to train the disciple in a more 
exact and more willing dis- 
charge of its moral obligations, 


there is evidently a very strong 





probability against the truth of 
that religion. In other words, 
the doctrines oughttotally with 
the precepts, and to contain in 
their very substance some ur- 
gent motives for the perform- 
ance of them; because, if they 
are not of this description, they 
are ofno use. What isthe his- 
tory of another world te me, 
unless it have some relation to 
my duties or happiness? If we 
‘apply this standard to the vari- 
ous religions which different na- 
tions have framed for them- 
selves, we shall find very little 
matter for approbation, apd a 
great deal for pity and astonish- 
ment. The very states which 
have chiefly excelled in arts and 
literature and civil government, 
have failed here most lamenta- 
bis. .Their moral precepts 
might be very good; but then 
these precepts had as much con- 
nexion with the history of as- 
tronomy as with the Goctrines 
of their religion. Which of 
the adventures of Jupiter or 
Brama or Osiris could be urg- 
ed as a powerful motive te ex- 
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cite a high moral action? The 
force of the moral precepts was 
rather lessened than increased 
by the facts of their mythology. 
In the religion of Mahomet, 
there are many excellent pre- 
cepts; but it contains no illus- 
tration of the character of God, 
which has any, particular ten- 
dency beyond or even equal to 
that of natural religion to en- 
force these precepts. Indeed, 
one of the most important doc- 
trines which he taught,—viz. a 
future life beyond the grave,— 
from the shape which he gave 
to it, tended to counteract his 
moral precepts. He described 
it asa state of indulgence in 
sensual gratifications, which 
never cloyed the appetite; and 
yet he preached temperance and 


‘self-denial. It is evident, that 


any self-restraint which is pro- 
duced by the belief of this doc- 
trine, must be merely external; 
for the real principle of tempers 
ance could not be cherished by 
the hope of indulgence at a fu- 
ture period. ‘Lhe philosophi- 
calgystems of theology are no 
less liable to the charge of ab- 
surdity than the popular super- 
stitions. No one can read Ci- 


cero’s work on the nature of 


the gods, without acknowledg- 
ing the justice of the Apostle’s 
sentence npon that class of rea- 
soners,— professing themselves 
io be wise, they become fools.”’ 

As the principles and feelings 
of our nature, which are ad- 
dressed in religion, are pre- 
cisely the same with those 
which are continually exercised 


ao cme =" 


in the affairs of this world, we 
may expect to find a resem- 
blance between the doctrines of 
a true religion and the means 
and arguments by which a vir- 
tuous man acquires an influence 
over the characters and conduct 
of his fellow creatures. When 
a man desires another to do any 
thing, that is the precept; when 
he enforces it by any mode of 
persuasion, that is the doctrine. 
When the Athenians were at 
war with the Heraclide it was 
declared by the Oracle, that 
the nation whose king died first 
should be victorious in the con- 
test. As soon as this was known, 
Codrus disguaged himself, went 
over to the camp of the enemy, 
and exposed himself there to a 
quarrel with a soldier, who 
killed him without knowing 
who he was. The Athenians 
sent to demand the body of their 
king; which so alarmed the He- 
raclide, from the recollection 
of the Oracle, that they fled in 
disorder. Now, let us suppose 
that Codrus wished to inculcate 
the principle of patriotism in 
his countrymen. Ifhe had mere- 
ly issued a proclamation, com- 
manding every citizen to pre- 
fer the interest of his country 
to his own life, he would have 
riving them a moral precept, 
but without a corresponding 
doctrine. If he had joined to 
this proclamation, the promise 
of honor and wealth as the re- 
wards of obedience, he would 
have been adding a very pow- 
erful doctrine, yet nevertheless 
such a doctrine as must have 
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Jed much more directly to pa- 
triotic feeling and principle.— 
Vanity and avarice, without 
patriotism, might have gained 
those rewards: But if he wish- 
ed to excite or to cherish the 
principle of patriotism in the 
hearts of his people, he chose 
the most eloquent and prevail- 
ing argument, when he sacri- 
ficed his life for them, and thus 
attracted their admiration and 
gratitude to that spirit which 
animated his breast, and their 
love to that country of which 
he was at once the representa- 
tive and the ransom. 

It is indeed a striking and 
yet an undeniable fact, that we 
are comparatively little affect- 
ed by abstract truths in morali- 
ty. The cry of a child will 
produce a greater movement, 
in almost any mind, than twen- 
ty pages of unanswerable rea- 
soning. An instinctive acquant- 
ance with this fact guides us in 
our feelings with our fellow 
creatures; and He who formed 
the heart of man, has attested 
his revealed word, by showing 
his acquaintance with the chan- 
nel through which persuasion 
and instruction might be most 


effectually communicated. It — 


may therefore be useful to illus- 
trate, at greater length, the a- 
nalogy which exists between 
the persuasions of the gospel, 
and those which might be fixed 
on as the most powerful argu- 
ments capable of being address- 
ed to any human feelings on 
the subject of human interest. 
Letus, then, present to our- 


ee 





selves a company of men tra- 
velling along the sea-shore.— 
One of them, better acquainted 
with the ground than the rest, 
warns them of quicksands, and 
points out to them a Jandmark 
which indicated the position of 
a dangerous pass. They, how- 
ever, see no great reason for 
apprehension; they are anxious 
to get forward, and cannot re- 
solve upon making a conside- 
rable circuit in order to avoid 
what appears to them an ima- 
ginary evil; they reject his 
counsel, and proceed onwards. 
In these circumstances, what 
argument ought he to use?— 
What mode of persuasion can 
we imagine fitted to fasten on 
their minds a strong conviction 
of the reality of their danger 
and the disinterested benevo- 
lence of their adviser? His words 
have been ineffectual; he must 
try some other method; he must 
act. And he does so; for, see- 
ing no other way of prevailing 
on them, he desires them to wait 
only a single moment, till they 
see the truth of his warning 
confirmed by his fate. He goes 
before them; he puts his foot on 
the seemingly firm sand, and 
sinks to death. This eloquence 
is irresistible: He was the most 
active and vigorous amongst 
them; if any one could have ex- 
tricated himself from the difti- 
culty, it was he; they are per- 
suaded; they make the necessa- 
ry circuit, bitterly accusing 
themselves of the death of their 
generous Companion; and dur- 
ing their progress, as often as 
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these landmarks occur, his no- 
bleness and their own danger 
rise to their minds and secure 
their safety. Rashness is now, 
not merely perilous,—it is un- 
grateful; it is making void the 
death of their deliverer. 

To walk without God in the 
world, is to walk in sin; and 
sin is the way of danger. Men 
had been told this by their own 
consciences, and they had even 
partially and occasionally be- 
lieved it; but still they walked 
on. Common arguments had 
failed; the manifestations of the. 
Divine character in creation 
and providence, and the testi- 
mony of conscience, had been 
in a great measure disregarded: 
It thus seemed necessary thata 
stronger appeal should be made 
to their understanding and their 
feelings. The danger of sin 
must be more strikingly and 
unequivocally demonstrated: & 
the alarm excited by this de- 
monstration must be connected 
with a more kindly and gener- 
ous principle, which may bind 
their affections to that God 
from whom they have wander- 
ed. But how is this to be done? 
What more prevailing appeal 
can made? Must the Almighty 
Warner demonstrate the evil of 
sin by undergoing its effects? 
Must he prove the danger of 
sin by exhibiting himself as a 
sufferer under its consequences? 
Must he who knew no sin suf- 
fer asasinner, that he might 
persuade men that sin is indeed 
an evil?—It waseven so. God 
became man, and dwelt among 


ee ~ — 


us. He himself encountered 
the terrors of guilt, and bore 
its punishment; and called on 
his careless creatures to consi- 
der and understand the evil of 
sin, by contemplating even its 
undeserved effects on a being of 
perfect purity, who was over 
all, God blessed forever. Could 
they hope to sustain that weight 
which had crushed the son of 
God? Could they rush into that 
guilt and that danger against 
which he had so pathetically 
warned them? Could they re- 
fuse their hearts and their obe- 
dience to him who had proved 
himself so worthy of their con- 
fidence?—especially when we 
consider that this great bene- 
factor is ever present, and sees 
the acceptance which this histo- 
ry of his compassion meets with 
in every breast, rejoicing in 
those, whose spirits are purifi- 
ed by it, and still holding out 
the warning of his example to 
the most regardless. 

Ancient history tells us of a 
certain king who made a law 
against adultery, in which it 
was enacted that the offender 
should be punished by the loss 
of both eyes. The very first 
offender was his own son. The 
case Was most distressing; for 
the king was an affectionate fa- 
ther as well as a just magis- 
trate. Aftermuch deliberation 
and inward struggle, he finally 
commanded one of his own eyes 
to be pulled out and one of his 
son’s. It is easier to conceive 


than to describe what must have 
been the feelings of the son in 
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these most affecting circum- 
stances. His offence would ap- 
pear to him in a new light; it 
would appear to him not simply 
as connected with painful con- 
sequences to himself, but as the 
cause of afather’s sufferings and 
as an injury to a father’s love.— 
Ifthe king had passed over the 
law altogether, in his son’s fa- 
vour, he would have exhibited 
no regard for justice, and he 
would have givena very infe- 
rior proof of affection. We mea- 
sure affection by the sacrifice 
which it 1s prepared to make, 
and by the resistance which it 
overcomes. Ifthesacrifice had 
been made, and the resistance 
overcome secretly in the heart 
of the king, there could have 
been but little evidence of the 
real existence either of princi- 
ple or of affection; and the son 
might perhaps have had reason 
to think, that his pardon was as 
much the effect of his father’s 
disregard of the law, as of his 
affection to him; and at any 
rate, even if he had given the 
fullest credit to the abstract jus- 
tice and kindness which were 
combined in his acquittal, it is 
impossible that this theoretical 
character of his father could 
have wrought on his heart any 
impression half so energetic, or 
interesting, or overwhelming, 
as that which must have been 
produced by the simple and une- 
quivocal and practical exhibi- 
tion of worth which has been 
recorded. If we suppose that 
the happiness ofthe young man’s 
life depended on the eradication 


of this criminal propensity, it is 
not easy to imagine how the 
king could more wisely or more 
effectually have promoted this 
benevolent object. The action 
was not simply a correct re- 
presentation of the king’s char- 
acter,—it also contained in it- 
self an appeal, most correctly 
adapted to the feelings of the 
criminal. It justified the king 
in the exercise of clemency; it 
tranquillized the son’s mind, as 
being a pledge of the reality and 
sincerity of hisfather’s gracious 
purposes towards him; and it 
identified the object of his es- 
teem with the object of his gra- 
titude. Mere gratitude, unat- 
tracted by an object of moral 
worth, could never have stamp- 
ed animpression of moral worth 
on his character; which was 
his father’s ultimate design.— 
We might suppose the existence 
of this same character without 
its producing such an action; 
we might suppose aconflict of 
contending teelings to be car- 
ried on in the mind, without 
evidencing, in the conduct flow- 
ing from it, the full vehemence 
of the conflict, or defining the 
adjustment of the contending 
feelings; but we cannot suppose 
any mode of conduct so admira- 
biy fitted to impress the stamp 
of the father’s character on the 
mind of the son, or to associate 
the love of right and the abhor- 
rence of wrong with the most 
powerful instincts of the heart. 
The old man not only wished to 
act in perfect consistency with 
his own views of duty, but alse 
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to produce a. salutary effect on 
the mind of his son; and it is 


the full and effectual union of 


these two objects which forms 
the most beautiful and striking 
part of this remarkable history. 

There is a singular resem- 
blance between the moral exhi- 
bition and the communication 
which God has been pleased to 
make of himself in the gospel. 
We cannot but love and admire 
the character of this excellent 
prince, although we ourselves 
have no direct interest in it; and 
shall we refuse our love and 
admiration to the King and Fa- 
ther of the human race, who, 
with a kindness and condescen- 
sion unutterable, has, in calling 
his wandering children to re- 
turn to duty and to happiness, 
presented to each of us a like 
aspect of tenderness and purity, 
and made use of an argument 
which makes the most direct and 
irresistible appeal to tho most 
familiar, and at the same time 
the most powerful principles in 
the heart of man? 

In the gospel, God is repre- 
sented in the combined charac- 
ter of a gracious parent and a 
just judge. His guilty children 
are arraigned’ before him and 
condemned: They have not on- 
Jy forfeited all claim to his fa- 
vour, by the breach of that fun- 
damental law which binds all 
intelligent creatures to love and 
resemble their Creator; but 
they have also by the same 
means contracted the diseases 
of sin, and lost that mental 
bealth which can alone capaci- 
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tate for spiritual enjoyment.— 
Thus, the consistency of their 
Judge, and their own diseased 
condition, seemed equally to 
cover their futurity with a pall 
of the deepest mourning. ‘This 
disease constituted their punish- 
ment. Pardon, whilst this dis- 
ease remained, was a mere name 
—Mercy, therefore, if at all 
communicated, must be com- 
municated in such a way as to 
heal this disease—in such a way 
as to associate sin with the ab- 
horrence of the heart, and duty 
with the love of the heart. The 
exhibition of the Divine charac- 
ter in this dispensation of mer- 
cy, must not only be consistent 
with its own excellence, but al- 
so suited to make an impression 
on the reason and the feelings 
of the guilty. And it is so— 
The Judge himself bore the 
punishment of transgression, 
Whilst he published an amnesty 
to the guilty, and thus asserted 
the authority and importance 
and worth of the law, by that 
very act which beamed forth 
love unspeakable, and display- 


ed a compassion which knew no- 


obstacle but the unwillingness 
of the criminals to accept it.— 
The Eternal Word becameflesh; 
and exhibited, in sufferings and 
in death, that combination of 
holiness and mercy, which, if 
believed, must excite love, and 
if loved, must produce resem- 
blance. 

A pardon withouta sacrifice, 
could have made but a weak 
and obscure appeal to the un- 
derstanding ov the heart. It 
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could not have demonstrated 
the evil of sin; it could not have 
demonstrated the graciousness 
of God; and therefore it could 
not have led men either to hate 
sin or to love God. If the pun- 
ishment as well as the crimina- 
lity of sin consists in an opposi- 
tion to the character of God, 
the fullest pardon must be per- 
fectly useless, whilst this op- 
position remains in the heart; 
and the substantial usefulness 
of the pardon will depend upon 
its being connected with such 
circumstances as may have a 
natural and powerful tendency 
to remove this opposition and 
create a resemblance. ‘The 
pardon of the gospel is connect- 
ed with such circumstances; for 
the sacrifice of Christ has as- 
sociated sin with the blood of 
a benefactor, as well as with 
our own personal sufferings,— 
and obedience with the dying 
entreaty of a friend breathing 
out a tortured life for us, as 
well as with our own unending 
glory in his blessed society.— 
This act, like that in the pre- 
ceding illustration, justifiesGod 
as a lawgiver in dispensing 
mercy to the guilty; it gives a 
pledge of the sincerity and re- 
ality of that mercy; and, by as- 
sociating principle with mercy, 
it identifies the object of grati- 
tude with the object of esteem, 
in the heart of the sinner. It 
may also here be observed, that 
the resurrection and ascension 
of Christ, as the representative 
of our race, not only demon- 
strate the Divine complacency 
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in the work of the Saviour, but 
exhibit to us also the indisso- 
luble connexion which subsists 
between immortal glory and an 
entire unreserved acquiescence 
in the will of God; and thus the 
Christian hope is not directed 
to an undefined ease and enjoy- 
ment in heaven but to a defined 
& intelligible happiness spring- 
ing from the more perfect exer- 
cise of those very principles of 
love to God and man which 
formed the character of their 
Master and still constitute his 


joy. 


‘The distinction of persons in 
the Divine nature, we cannot 
comprehend; but we can easily 
comprehend the high and en- 
gaging morality of that charac- 
ter of God which is developed 
in the history of the New Tes- 
tament. God give his equal and 
well-beloved Son, to suffer in 
the stead of an apostate world; 
and through this exhibition of 
awful justice, he publishes the 
fullest and freest pardon. He 
thus teaches us that it forms no 
part of his scheme of mercy to 
dissolve the eternal connexion 
between sin and misery. No; 
this connexion stands sure; and 
one of the chief objects of Di- 
vine revelation is to convince 
men of thistrath. And justice 
does the work of mercy, When 
‘it alarms us to a sense of dan- 
ger, and stimulates us to flee 
from a continually increasing 
wo. But the cross of Christ 
does not merely show the dan- 
ger of sing it demonstrates an 
unwearied compassion-—a love 
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unutterable, which extends its 
invitations and entreaties of re- 
conciliation as wide as the ra- 
vages of sin, in order that by 
such an instance of self-sacri- 
ficing solicitude on the part of 
God for their welfare, men 
might be allured to the love of 
Him who so loved them; and 
that their grateful admiration 
having for its object the full 
perfections of the Divine char- 
acter, might gradually carry 
them forward to an entire re- 
semblance of it. 

Most men will have no hesi- 
tation to admit the general pro- 
position, that the moral charac- 
ter of God supposes the union 
of justice and mercy in an infi- 
nite degree. Now the gospel 
history simply gives an indivi- 
duality and a life to this gener- 
al idea, in the same way that 
the old king’s conduct towards 
his son gave an individuality 
and a life to the general idea of 
paternal affectionin union with 
aregard for the laws. Most 
men will also admit, that the 
conduct of this good prince was 
suited not only to give a dis- 
tinct view of hisown principles, 
but also to stamp the character 
of these principles on the heart 
of his son. But the same causes 
operate in fitting the conduct of 
God, as declared in the gospel, 
for stamping the character of 
its principles on the hearts of 
those who believe it. ‘he old 
king was sensible, that the ab- 
stract idea of his justice and af- 
fection would have had but very 
little influence on his son’s cha- 


me + 


racter; and therefore it was the 
part of a wise and benevolent 
man to embody this abstract i- 
dea in a palpable action, which 
might make an intelligible and 
powerful appeal to his under- 
standing and his heart. The 
abstract idea of God’s charac- 
ter has still less influence on 
our minds; because the invisible 
infinity of his essence adds in- 
calculably to the natural vague- 
ness and inefficiency of such 
impressions: It was therefore 
the part of a wise and benevo- 
lent Being to embody his attri- 
butes in a train of palpable and 
intelligible action, which might 
carry a distinct and influential 
appeal to our capacities and 
feelings. Ifthe ultimate object 
of God’s dealings with men had 
been to pardon “their sins, this 
might have been done without 
giving them any information on 
the subject until they stood be- 
fore the judgment-seat: But if 
his gracious object Was, as the 
Bible represents it, to make 
men partakers of his own hap- 
piness, by commun cat ng to 
them hs own moral I keness, ‘t 
was necessary that such an ex- 
h b ton of hs moral character 
should be made to them, as 
might convey to ther i 
stand:ngs a dstinct ‘dea of : 
and m ght address to their fee 1 
ings of grat tude and esteem 
and interest, such appropriate 
excitements and persuas ves as 
m'cht lead to a full resemblance 
of it. 
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From the London Baptist Magazine. 
ON PRAYER. 

It has been said that prayer 
is the offering up of our desires 
to God. This definition is not 
suffiviently comprehensive ; our 
desires must be offered up ac- 
cording to the rule he has gtven 
us, or they cannot be acceptable 
to him. Few things have a clo- 
ser connexion with our present 
happiness, or with our future fe- 
licity, than prayer to God: we 
should therefore endeavour to 
form the most correct view of 
its nature. Jesus Christ spake 
a parable to this end, that men 
ought always to pray, and not 
to faint; that is, that they should 
maintain a constant spirit of 
humble dependence on him—of 
desire of bis favour—and of ex- 
pectation of the good he had pro- 
mised to them that seek him. 
This would be complying with 
the spirit of the precepts. Pray 
without ceasing—In every thing 
by prayer and supplication, with 
thanksgiving let your requests be 
made known unto God. The sa- 
cred wrifers use terms expres- 
sive of the ardour and earnest- 
ness of devotional minds >; as— 
lifiing up the soul to God—pour- 
ing out the heart before him— 
crying to him with the voice— 
asking, seeking, and knocking,— 
wresting with God—looking to 
him—and stirring up the soul to 
take hold of him, with many o- 
thers of the like kind; all which 
convey the idea of great ardour 
of spirit, and stand directly op- 
posed to dull formality and cold 
indifference—feelings scarcely 
to be tolerated in anv thing, 





but in prayer to God, highly 
criminal. 

They who crave the assistance 
of their fellow mortals have al- 
ways.a plea by which fo urge 
their requests ; the loss of a leg 
or an arm; their losses in trade 
or at sea; their pinching hun- 
ger, or their pressing difficul- 
ties ; and by these they hope to 
obtainthe relief which they seek. 
Thus it is with those who right- 
ly call upon God; they have a 
special message at his throne. 
The kingdom of heaven saffer- 
eth violence, & the violent take 
it by force. ‘They who, having 
been the vilest transgressors, 
yet strive to enter in at the 
strait gate, and wrestle in pray- 
er, and are in earnest about 
their souls, determined, at all 
events to find admission into 
that holy place, will surely sac- 
ceed; while the supine, the dila- 
tory, and the luke-warm, will 
fall short of that felicity. The 
object of prayer is the one true 
antl living God, Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit ; the three di- 
vine Persons ip the Deity. In 
the scriptures they are address- 
ed jointhy—The grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and the love 
of God, and the fellowshtp of the 
Holy Ghost be with you. Some- 
times the Father and Son oaly 
are mentioned ; Wow our Lord 
Jesus Christ himself, and God, e- 
ven our Futher, comfort your 
hearts, and establish you tn every 
good word and work. ‘The mee 
thod used by christians in gen- 
eral, and which is qaite in union 
With the economy of redemption 
by Christ, is to address the Fa- 
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On Prayer: 





ther, through the mediation of 
the Son by the assistance of the 
Holy Spirit. Through him, that 
is, Christ, we both, Jews and 
Gentiles, have access by one 
Spirit unto the Father. He who 
thusprays, honours Jesus Christ 
and the Holy Spirit as he does 
the Father ; yet as the divine 
persons are separately address- 
ed in the sacred volume, we 
may pray to each of them with- 
out being justly chargeable with 
idolatry. The manner of the di- 
vine existence is, perhaps the 
most mysterious doctrine of re- 
velation ; and it becomes us not 
to attempt to explore infinity, 
ner by searching to find out 
God ; but to contemplate his a- 
dorable majesty with modesty, 
humility, and reverence. ‘The 
comprehension of unity and 
plurality in the divine essence 
infinitely exceeds our powers. 

In our approaches to God, we 
should recollect that he never 
hears us fur our much speaking. 
We may not at all times be able 
to express what we fee}, but we 
should be careful not to express 
more than we feel. Be not rash 
with thy mouth, and let not thy 
heart be hasty to utter any thing 
before God ; for God is in heaven, 
and thow upon earth; therefore 
let thy words be few. Long 
prayers are hardly ever so ac- 
ceptable as short ones ; if the 
language made use of is simple, 
clear, and comprehensive, the 
shorter the better. 

Prayer is the offering up of 
our desires to God. Prayer 
without desire, is like an altar 
without a sacrifice ; Lord, said 
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David, thou hust heard the de- 
sire of the humble, thou wilt pre- 
pare their heart, thou wilt in- 
cline thine eur to hear. 

The Pharisee went up into 
the temple to pray, but he stood 
by himself, at a distance from 
others, as though he were afraid 
he should be polluted by them. 
He affected to give glory to 
God, but what he said was a 
vain boast of self righteousness. 
The publican, standing afar off, 
overwhelmed with shame and 
self-abhorrence at the recollec- 
tion of his offences against God, 
woutd not lift up so much as his 
eyes upon heaven, but smote 
upon his breast, and said, God 
be merciful to me a sinner. In 
these two characters we see the 
vast difference both of views 
and of teelings which exist a- 
mong those who profess te call 
upon God, and by them we are 
taught the necessity of humility 
before him, and that our chief 
errand, When we draw nigh un- 
to him, should be to present our 
ardent desire for spiritual and 
eternal blessings. The sacri- 


fices of God ure abroken sprit. a 


broken and a contrite heart, O 
God, thou walt not despise. Pray. 
er is one of the means which 
keeps alive the souls of Chris- 
tians ; it strengthens and in- 
flames those sparks of heavenly 
fire which God has placed in 
their bosoms, and which free 
quently appear ready to expire. 
It has an influence on their tem- 
per and conduct, and is essen- 
tial to their peace. It increases 
in them the fruits of the Spirit, 
and reminds them of their sub- 
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jection fo the Father of mer- 
cies, As to converse with the 
world has a tendency to make 
them worldly ; so to converse 
with God tends to make them 
holy. Moses thus derived a glo- 
ry which shove upon his coun- 
tenance, and thus Christians 
obtain views of the glory of God 
' as it shines in his Son, and are 
changed into the same image, 
from glory to glory, even as by 
the Spirit of the Lord. 








From Aiden’s Sermon. 
FUTURE RETRIBUTION. 
Bui for what. purpose will the 
children of men be raised from 


> the dead, and be judged acco:d- 


ing to their works? Is it as some 
imagine, that they all, whether 
holy or sinful, penitent or im- 
penitent, believers or unbeliev- 
> ers, may be treated alike, and 
> rewarded with everlasting glo- 
ry? Will no distinction be made 
betxeen him that served God, 
and him that served him not?— 
What then is the meaning of the 
subsequent verse? ** And who- 
soever was not found written in 
the book of life was cast into 
the lake of fire.’ What thenis 
the meaning of the passage in 
the following chapter?-—** [ am 
Alpha and Omega, the begin- 
ning and the end; I will give 
unto him that is athirst, of the 
fountain of the water of life 
freely; he that overcometh shall 
inherit all things, but the fear- 
ful, and unbelieving, and the a- 
bominable, and murderers, and 
Whoremongers, and sorcerers, 
and idolaters, and ail liars, 
shall have their part in the lake 
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which burneth with fire and 
brimstone, which 1s the second 
death.”?’ What thents the mean- 
ing of the passage at the close 
of the book of Revelations?— 
‘* The time is at hand. He that 
is unjust let him be unjust still, 
and he which is filthy let him be 
filthy still; and he that is right- 
enus, let him be righteous still; 
and he that is holy, let him be 
holy still, And behold {£ come 
quickly, and my reward is with 
me, to give every man accord- 
ing as his work shall be.’?’— 
What then is the meaning of 
the apostle Paul, when he asserts 
that ** the Lord Jesus shall be 
revealed from heaven, with his 
mighty angels in flaming fire. 
taking vengeance on them that 
know not God, and obey not the 
gospel of oar Lord Jesus Christ, 
who shall be punished with ev- 
erlasting destruction from the 
presence of the Lord and from 
the glory of his power, when he 
shall come to be glorified in his 
saints, and to be admired in all 
them that believe??? Whatthen is 
the meaning of our Lord him- 
self, when he declares respect: 
ing them, who shall be on his 
right hand, and on his left in 
the day of judgment,—* these 
shall go away into everlasting 
punishment, but the righteous- 
ness into life eternal?” 








Extract from Dr. Mason. 
ON PASTORAL VISITATION. 
The system of every well re- 
gulated church, is a system of 
fixed ministrations. For the 
lighter services of the pulpit ; 
for social prayer and exhorta- 
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2 Un Pastoral Visitation. 





tion; generally fur themore pub. 
lic exercises of religion, an itin- 
erant ministry, although, with 
the exception of missionaries, 
far inferior in labour, in care, 
in self-denial, in responsibility, 
may get along and be popular, 
But for sound exposition of the 
Scriptures ; for giving to every 
one his portion of meat in due 
season ; for training up the 
youth; for coercive anc prevent- 
ing discipline; for carrying both 
the law and the gospel home to 
every man’s business and bo- 
som; briefly for binding up and 
consolidating the invaluable in- 
terests of a Christian communi- 
ty there are no adequate and no 
appointed means but a stated 
ministry. Without it there may 
be preachers in abundance; pas- 
tors, there can be none. This 
broad and obvious distinction is 
recognized in the form of a call, 
customary in our churches, 
which, taking for granted that 
a minister is to preach, lays the 
principal stress upon bis pasto- 
ral character. ‘True it is that 
no man can be a scriptural pas- 
tor, who dues not **feed his flock 
with knowledge and with un- 
derstanding,” but he may pro- 
vide their weekly food plenty 
and good, and yet lamentably 
fail in his pastoral work. For 
my own part, the longer I con- 
sider the nature and design of 
the Christian ministry, themore 
does the importance of those 
functions, which are termed pa- 
rochial duty, rise to my view. I 
aim persuaded that without them 
nO congregation can perma- 
nently flourish, nor any pastor 
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be permanently comfortable, 
There are a thousand avenues 
to conviction which no public 
institution caa enter; a thou. 
sand difficulties to be solved 
which the pulpit cannot reach, 
There is an adaptation of gen- 
eral truth to particular circum. 
stances, fit only for the private 
walk, or the fire-side. ‘There 
is a correspondence betwecn doc. 
trine preached and exemplified, 
which forces its way silently 
but most effectually to the heart, 

By pastoral vigilance aad pru- 
dence, abuses are to be check. 
ed, and scandals prevented, 
which when permitted to ripen 
for judicious cognizance, are of- 
ten beyond remedy. It is of 
unutterable consequence to cou- 
ple in the early associations of 
children, the idea of a minister 
with that of their Spiritual Fa. 
ther, and of their own relations 
and duties to the church of God: 
which is impossible without fre- 
quent and affectionate inter- 
course. The want of this is the 
most fertile secondary cause of 
that absurd contradiction which 
reigns among the churches— 
treating our youth as if they 
were mere heathen. ‘The feeble 
are to be strengthened, the lame 
to be healed, the wanderers to 
be hunted up and brought back. 
The drooping spirit is to be 
cheered, the thoughtless spirit 
admonished, the impetuous spir- 
it restrained, The presence of 
a faithful pastor refreshes the 
soul of labour, and sweetens the 
crust of poverty. His voice 
smooths the bed of sickness, and 
mitigates the rigours of death. 
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In short, his people expect from 
him numerous attentions which 
admit of no substitute. With- 
hold them, and affection, the 
basis of confidence and useful- 
ness, gradually wears away. 
Talent may inspire admiration; 
it will certainly command res- 
pect ; but it cannot extort love. 


On the other hand, there is no- 
thing Which men resent more 


promptly, forgive more reluc- 
tantly, and forget more slowly, 
than neglect. You may deny 
their requests ; expose their er- 
rors ;—you may reprove their 
faults; but neglect them you may 
not. ‘The civilities of life, and 
the friendly exterior may re- 
main;—but you shall find on the 
first decisive experiment that 
the power of affection is gone. 
They always feel themselves 
neglected when the parish ser- 
vices of their minister are not 
rendered. Whether the neglect 
be real or only apparent; wheth- 
er there is just cause or av: for 
the omission,are questions which 
may have some influence on the 
progress of thiigs toward this 
result, but will very slightly, if 
at all, vary the result itself. ‘The 
services are not rendered 5 and 
that is enough. 








GOUD NEWS. 
CONTINUED FROM PaGE 105, 
Rics’s Meretine Hovusz, Lower Banister 

Church, August 18, 4823. 


During the last three days, 
we have enjoyed the pleasing 
satisfaction of witnessing and 
feeling the most manifest dis- 
plays of sovereign goodness, 
meicy, and power, perhaps ever 


seen in this part of the country 
before. In the year 1801, also 
in the year 1812, we were high- 
ly favoured with great and pre- 
Cious revivals; but the appear- 
ance of the gracious work ef God 
on the hearts of sinners on these 
three memorabie days beggars 
all description. «Surely the 
Lord was in this place!” On 
the Lord’s day, August 17, the 
greater part ofthe congregation, 
which was estimated at upwards 
of two thousand souls, convened 
at an early hour on the banks 
of Banister river; about 11 0’- 
Clock,seventeen young converts, 
taking each other by the hand, 
went down into the water in a 
body, and in obedience to the 
command of their divine master, 
were deceatly immersed beneath 
the gentle flowing stream; the 
banks of which were crowded 
with anxious and weeping spec- 
taturs. About noon the preach: 
ing Commenced at a stage, and 
seats erected near the meeting 
house, when two discourses 
were delivered. ‘The numerous 
assembly was solema and un- 
commonly attentive, silent tears 
seemed copiously to flow from 
a great part of the congregation; 
but towards the close of the se- 
cond discourse (about three o’- 
clock P. M.) the scene was vi- 
sibly changed: the celestial fire 
(for such it must have been) 
seemed saddenly to descend 
somewhat similar to an electric 
shock: an awful gloom pervad- 
ed the countenances of the unre- 
generate; at the same moment 
the faces of the saints were 
brightened with tears of joy; 
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loud shrieks and cries of anguish 
intermingled with heart rend- 
ing groans, were reiterated 
through every part of the con- 
gregation. 

The mourning noise increas- 
ing, preaching could no longer 
be distinctly heard; we endea- 
vored to sing; but singing in 
order was impracticable. We 
descended from the stage to 
pray for mourning and broken- 
hearted souls, who, to the am’t 
of five or six hundred, issuing 
from every part of the congre- 
gation, requesied us to pray for 
them, 

These exercises, consisting 
of prayer, exhortation, with 
singing at proper intervals,con- 
tinued for about an hour. The 
day was very warm, and the 
preachers (two in number) be- 
ing much exhausted by the du- 
ties of the day, about four o’- 
clock dismissed the people.— 
But it was enough to have melt: 
ed the most obdurate heart, to 
see parents and friends support- 
ing the enervated mourners to 
their horses or carriages, and to 
hear the cries of the brokeu 
hearted slowly retiring from 
the place of meeting, along the 
roads in different directions: 
the voice of lamentation grad- 
ually weakened as the distance 
increased, and at length gradu- 
ally died on the ear; but the so- 
lemn impressions which this 
memorable day left on the heart 
will not be easily erased. 

We wish it to be understood, 
that the noise at this meeting 
was solely from the unconverted 
and anxiously enquiring people; 
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we do not recollect a solitary 
instance of any noise from any 
professor of religion. It were 
to be devoutly wished, that a y 
of our brethren who are dispos. 
ed to censure noisy meetings 
had been present at this, we 
cannot but hope, that in future 
they would suspend their cen- 
sures and ruminaie in silence, 
and feel willing for the Lord to 
work in whatever manner his 
sovereign will sees best. 


Letter from the Rev. D. Wright, to the 
Rev Mr. Cushman, Editor of the 
Christian Secretary, Hartford, Con- 
necticut, dated Westfield Farms, Ju- 
ly 25, 1823, 

Desirous to make known to 
the friends of the R: deemer, the 
wonders he has wrought in these 
parts of late, I send you a brief 
statement of a few things, which 
if you please, may be inserted in 
the Christian Secretary. 

The first appearance of this 
good work, which came to my 
knowledge. was among that part 
ot my congregation residing in 
Montgomery, on the 22d of 
November last, when one in 
tears accosted me,saying, *Pray 
for me.”? Others appeared af- 
fected at many subsequent meet- 
ings last winter, in said town. 
On the 26th of December, was 
a very solemn meeting, and 
numbers seemed impressed. Af- 
ter the sermon upon Jobn v. 25, 
five or six fervent prayers suc- 
ceeded. ‘The brethren were 
much quickened. About this 
time, we began to bave solemn 
meetings at the Farms, and a 
spirit of prayer was manifested, 
which continued through the 
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winter, on Saturday evenings 
and on Lord’s-day nvons, fa 
few weeks excepted. ) On Lord’s- 
day, Febuary 2d, I preached in 
the afternoon, upon the ordi- 
nances of Christ, and adminis- 
tered the Supper, with evident 
tokens of the Divine presence 
in our assembly. An extraor- 
dinary spirit of prayer was dis- 
played at. the evening cunfer- 
ence, and our faith was greatly 
strengthened. Also at the 
monthly concert, and on the 
Wednesday evening succeeding. 
Some asked an interest in our 
supplication four mercy, and oth- 
ers were constrained toacknowl- 
edge God was'with us, On the 
last Lord’s-day in March, two 
came forth to baptism. One of 
them a fruit of the work four 
years ago; and the other, of the 
present season. Meetings still 
continued to be interesting, tho’ 
not conducted with so much fer- 
vour of soul as became us ; and 
a strong persuasion, that we 
should ‘*see greater things than 
these continued with us.’’ 
About the 17th of May, cer- 
tain persons from Southhamp- 
ton, were excited to visit from 
house to house in Muntgomery, 
whose conversation and pray- 
ers were owned of God, and a 
powerful shower of heavenly 
grace descended upon the peo- 
ple. Many were very deeply 
impressed with a view of their 
lost condition, and were enabled 
by Divine grace to lay hold of 
the hope set before them in 
Christ Jesus. Shortly after, cer- 
tain of us were induced to visit 
from house to house, and fornd 


our hearts encouraged to be- 
lieve the Lord was near. 

On Saturday, the 3ist of 
May, I addressed the people 
assembled at the meeting-house, 
Luke xxiv. 29. ‘ They con- 
st: ained him, saying, abide with 
us.”’ The fire seemed to kindle, 
and the solemn aspect betrayed 
the emotions of the heart. The 
text became a theme of prayer, 
and the evening shades were 
witness to the fervent interces- 
sions of the saints. But the af- 
ternoon, and especiaily the e- 
vening, of the succeeding day, 
will never be forgotten. Maulti- 
tudes flocking together at the 
house of worship, and the power 
of the Lord came down upon the 
peuple ina most marvellous maa- 
ner, so that many were pricked 
in their hearts, and cried aloud, 
under the sense of their sins a- 
gainst the Holy God. Monday 
evening fullowing, at a prayer 
meeting one obtained a very 


joytul deliverance to his soul ; 


who could not leave the place, 
till, like the Samaritaa leper, he 
had given thanks to God. From 
this time the work has progress- 
ed with power, and new in- 
stances of conviction or conver- 
sation have been frequently wit- 
nessed. 

On Lord’s day, June 22d, five 
of the dear converts followed 
their loving Saviour into the wa- 
tery grave; and on Tuesday 
after, 4 more succeeded. Three 
others were added to the church 
on three ensuing Lord’s days. 
The first sabbath in this month 
again the number of five came 
forth to bear the cross. This 
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was a day of God’s power. In_ torejoicings. They who assem- 
the evening, we had alittle pen- bled on the subsequent evening 
tecost. About 8 o’clock a lad to seek the Lord, were in such 
was overheard weeping, and  distress,that the morning dawn- 
confessing, and begging for mer- ed before they left the place. 
cy. Presently another, and an- The two Lord's-day’s past 16 
other; and shortly the sighs and Jovely youth were buried in bap- 
groans were heard in every tism with their kind Redeemer; 
part of the meeting house, in- fifteen of whom were between 
termingling with the prayers of the ages of eighteen and eleven 
the church. The prayer meet- years. | 
Ing on Monday evening Was a Since the wurk brgan, thirty- 
similar scene. And not only nine have been added to this 
was the time in the house, oc- church by baptism, and eight by 
cupied with the uplifted cry; letter. Probably fifty or sixty 
but also without, in almost eve- have indulged hopes in Mont. 
ry direction, the voice of ear- gomery, and nearly forty en 
nest prayer was heard. Westfield Farms. most of whom 
Tuesday, the 8thinstant, was are youth and children, Nor is 
a day to be recorded (especial- the works yet closed ; for new 
ly the evening) as the day of cases still occur, and the fervent 
redemption to many souls.— prayer continues. The glory be 
Their sighs were turned to to God forever. 
thanksgivings, and their woes 
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PRAYER. 


Praver is the soul’s sincere desire 
Utter’d or unexpressed, 

The motion of a hidden fire 
That trembles in the breast. 








Prayer is the burthen of a sigh, 
a The falling of a tear, 
A The upward glancing of an eye, 
When none but God is near. 


ee | Prayer is the simplest form of speech 
a That infant lips can try; 

Bass Prayer, the sublimest straing that reach, 
The majesty on high. 


oe ay Prayer is the christian’s vital breath, 
Py The christian’s native air: 
ee His watchword at the gates of death, 
Les ee He enters Heaven with prayer. 

Ps 


Ps 4) Hi : Prayer is the contrite sinner’s voice, 
ba | Returning from his ways, 
gis if _ While angels in their song rejoice, 
: d And cry ‘ behold he prays!” 
/ MONTGOMERY 





